Contemporary Personalities
seems to regard the war as a storm in the night which has passed away, leaving the electoral to-morrow exactly like the political yesterday. Liberalism somehow can be continued in direct continuity with the doctrines laid down by Mr. Gladstone. Of the younger men, only the born pedants agree with this conception. The rest of those whom the war caught at a more impressionable age see accurately enough that Liberalism can never be quite the same again, however difficult it may be to decide on the precise form which the new creed must t^:e.
But Mr. Asquith would not be Mr. Asquith if he saw this. His danger has always been fixity of conviction carried to an extreme. The character has been more fluid than the intellect. It has not resisted the mellowing influences of time. Glancing from the early photographs to the later development of the face, one can trace thtf change from the youthful clear-cut features of the Caesarian youth to the kindly countenance of the older statesman, which yet still preserves the sardonic curve of the mouth.
And Mr. Asquith's character is a national asset.
He fights cleanly, wins without insolence and loses
without rancour.    In the rotund form of his oratory
and the absolute integrity of motive and conduct
he recalls to a perverse generation all that was best
of a bygone age.    And it will be said of him, when the
last criticism is weighed, that here was a statesman,
honourable, generous, and sagacious, who rendered
great service to his country at a time when no other
living Englishman could have done that which he
did;    and   without  which   the  State  might   have
tottered to ruin.         .
*           *
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